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Confession: This is the first volume by A.C. Thiselton that I have read, having not become 
familiar with his work until I heard about this particular study. I regret that. Thiselton' s work, at 
least in the present case, is wondrous. 

In this very extensively researched volume T. discusses, as the title suggests, the biblical 
teaching about the Holy Spirit and the ways in which the Spirit has been understood from the 
earliest days of the Church to the present. In particular, Thiselton interacts primarily with 
Pentecostalism and the so called 'renewal movement'. 

Specifically, the volume is comprised of three major parts. Part One: The Holy Spirit in Biblical 
Teaching (pp. 3-162). Part Two: The Holy Spirit Through the Centuries (pp. 163- 292). And 
Part Three: The Holy Spirit in Modern Theology and Today (pp. 293-500). A bibliography and 
the normal indices round out the work. 

T.'s procedure is simple: assemble the evidence, interact with the relevant scholarship, and point 
the way forward. In his own words, here he 

. . . examine[s] the substance and context of historical and contemporary thought 
as well as biblical teaching (p. ix). 

And 



I hope that after a lifetime's study of this subject, I can offer something in the way 
of disentangling some deep-seated misconceptions and mistakes (p. x). 

But more than can be indicated by these brief snippets of purpose, Thiselton seems to have a 
larger agenda which I would characterize as an attempt to serve as a peacemaker between 



various branches of Pentacostalism. Indeed, were I to state his goal in a sentence in writing this 
volume in a sentence, this would be it: Herein is presented a means to overcome the gulf which 
exists between various strands of Pentecostalism by means of a) their many common points of 
contact on the basis of Scripture and b) their generally common historical roots. 

Mind you, though, this is not a book about Pentecostal history (though naturally that is included). 
It is a book on a centerpiece on Pentecostal theology which connects said theology to the wider 
Christian community. Ergo, Thiselton isn't simply attempting to be a peacemaker in the 
Pentecostal camp, he is also attempting to be an apologist for a deeper appreciation of the 
purpose and work of the Holy Spirit. 

If I have read him aright and his goals are as stated above, he has achieved his purpose 
spectacularly. 

Furthermore, and it is essential to make this point, Thiselton has encyclopedic knowledge of 
Christian tradition. He is well informed, for instance, concerning the views of Luther vis-a-vis 
the Holy Spirit. 

He rightly apprehends that 

For Luther, the Spirit and the Word spoke together with one voice (p. 260). . . . 
Ultimately 'enthusiasm' leads to 'the true, irrevocable, and terrible end of the way 
of legalistic pietism (p. 261). 

However, whereas Luther receives specific attention Zwingli is grouped in a shorter discussion 
along with Bullinger and Bucer and Thiselton seems to rely rather heavily on secondary sources 
for Zwingli's views. This is, of course, inevitable. It's exceptionally difficult if not impossible 
to be familiar at first hand with every significant Christian thinker so even here T. cannot be 
faulted. 

Truth told, it's nearly impossible to fault Thiselton for anything in this study. He is an 
impeccable researcher and he's one of those gifted souls capable of weaving all the threads of 
scholarship together into a beautifully presented theological tapestry. There will certainly be 
specialists who will quibble with T. over this or that aspect of his work and my suspicion is that 
most of those will be critics who name themselves as members of the 'Renewal Movement' 
camp. For the rest of us, such criticisms are unwarranted. 

Even his conclusions are exceedingly helpful. His goal is clear: he desires more than anything 
mutual dialogue and mutual respect. He lists, first, seven fundamental themes, then six issues 
which Pentecostals and the Renewal Movement need to enter into dialogue concerning. Finally, 
he lists five issues in hermeneutics and two in New Testament exegesis (note the symmetry of 
7,6,5 and 2). 

Finally, a word about his treatment of the important subjects of 'tongues' and 'baptism in the 
Holy Spirit': Thiselton manages to treat these topics with sense and sensitivity. He is to be 



congratulated for his work, and I'm more than delighted to commend it to all those who may be 
interested in the subject. 
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